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Instalment Buying—Bane or Blessing? 


A study of instalment buying in the United States by 
Wilbur C. Plummer of the University of Pennsylvania, 
is published as a supplement to the January issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy. Dr. Plummer says 
that while instalment buying has been a common practice 
for many years, the increase since 1920.has been so 
great that about fifteen per cent of all goods sold at 
retail are sold on the instalment plan. The instalment 
debt at a given time is estimated at $2,750,000.000. 
Automobiles account for more than half of all instalment 
buying, household furniture for 19 per cent. It is esti- 
mated that 75 per cent of all automobiles, 85 per cent 
f all household furniture, 80 per cent of all phonographs, 
9] per cent of washing machines and a large proportion 

vacuum cleaners, pianos, sewing machines, radios, and 
electric refrigerators are sold on the instalment plan, 
to say nothing of large amounts of jewelry and clothing. 
Dr. Plummer believes that the total volume of instalment 
sales is still increasing. A noteworthy change is the fact 
that all economic groups (except perhaps the very rich) 
are now buying in this way. The severe criticism of the 
buying of consumption goods on the instalment plan is 
not justified, according to the author, since such credit 
does not necessarily increase consumption and may in- 
crease production when labor-saving devices, such as 
sewing machines or vacuum cleaners, are bought. 

Finance companies have been created to finance partial 
payment sales. In spite of the high rates charged for 
instalment credit (from 11 to 23 per cent on new cars 
and from 16 to 43 per cent for used cars) Dr. Plummer 
thinks it probable that “the instalment buyer is paying 
less for his car today than he would be paying as a cash 
buyer, if there were no instalment system.” This is due 
to the fact that the development of the finance companies 
has made steady production possible in the automobile 
industry, although the demand is seasonal. 

This method of purchase does not appear to have re- 
duced the savings of the lower income groups, since the 
amount of savings from 1920-1926 increased at an un- 
precedented rate. 

Predictions are made that the next business crisis will 

caused by the instalment system. Dr. Plummer thinks 

t instalment buying in a period of business boom might 
tend to cause an overexpansion of credit. Such expan- 
sion would have the same effect as overexpansion of 
producers’ credit. However, if the Federal Reserve 
System is able to control the general credit situation, it 
should be able to control instalment credit. While a 


dangerous element in the situation, the volume of instal- 
ment credit is so much smaller than other forms of 
credit that a general overexpansion is at least as much 
to be feared as that of instalment credit alone. Dr. 
Plummer sees another danger in that instalment buying 
may tend to develop overproduction in the automobile 
industry. Such a collapse would probably spread to 
allied industries and then become general. Instalment 
buying may prolong the next period of business depres- 
sion, or, if wisely handled, may stimulate sales and 
shorten the time of depression. 


Dr. Plummer concludes: “We believe that the instal- 
ment system performs a useful function in our economic 
structure and that it is here to stay. There are abuses 
which must be eliminated. Then, too, there are 
dangers lurking in the use of the system which must 
be guarded against. But we believe that the system is 
an important contribution to modern economic organiza- 
tion, and that in time to come it will be recognized as 
such, even by those conservative people who, at the present 
time, see little good in it.” 


Analyses of Income Tax Returns | 


The Treasury Department released on April 4 classified 
data about the 1926 income tax returns. The figures. 
are compiled from returns filed by individuals up to 


— 1, 1926, upon incomes for the calendar year 


During this period 3,953,976 persons filed returns. The 
incomes of 1,619,158 were non-taxable because the exemp- 
tions exceeded the net incomes. The net income of all 
persons filing returns was $21,189,850,118, of which $4,- 
308,173,728 was that of persons whose exemptions ex- 
ceeded their net income. The total tax collected on the 
remaining $16,881,676,390 was $731,377,191. 


A distribution of the incomes reported discloses the 
following facts. The largest group, incomes of from 
$1,000 to $2,000, represented 514,509 persons whose net 
income was taxable and 478,981 whose exemptions ex- 
ceeded net income. In the income class of $2,000 to 
$3,000 were 390,955 non-taxable incomes and 372,610 
taxable. In the class of $3,000 to $4,000 were 488,730 
non-taxable and 244,089 taxable. The class of $4,000 
to $5,000 represented 156,265 non-taxable and 405,629 
taxable incomes. The class of $4,000 to $5,000 repre- 
sented the largest taxable amount—$1,827,180,052. 


The number of returns reporting net incomes of $100,- 
000 and over was 9,558; 207 persons paid taxes upon 
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incomes of $1,000,000 and over, an increase of 132 
over the previous year. The figures reflect the prosperous 
condition of business during 1925. In 1916, 206 persons 
paid tax upon incomes of $1,000,000 and over, but in 
all intervening years there were fewer. In 1916 excess 
profits were taxed for the first time, and production for 
the European war was very heavy. 

The figures reveal that less than .29 of 1 per cent of 
the population paid about 95 per cent of the total re- 
ceived from income taxes and 17 per cent paid the 
remaining 5 per cent. 

The classification of the total income of persons filing 
returns, by sources of income, is as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL INCOME BY SOURCES 


Profits from Sales of Real Estate, Stocks and 
Capital Net Gain from Assets Held More 
Interest and Investment Income ............. 1,656,412,669 
Interest on Government Obligations (Not 
Wholly Exempt from Tax) ............. 24,975,938 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


The American Association for Labor Legislation has 
recently issued a pamphlet, Standards for Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws, which lists the standards recom- 
mended by the Association and the extent to which the 
state laws meet these standards. The map, which is re- 
printed below from the pamphlet, shows the extent to 
which workmen’s compensation laws have been adopted 
in the United States. 


—By courtesy of American Association for Labor Legislation 


[2] 


A number of interesting points are brought out in the 
pamphlet. The principle that the waiting period, duri 
which compensation is not paid, should be from three 
seven days is accepted by 33 states and 3 territorie™ 
Two states have no waiting period. The Association 
considers that the compensation for a disabled workman 
should be 6634 per cent of his wages, but not more than 
$25 or less than $8 per week, with special provisions for 
minors. The laws of all states except two base compen- 
sation on a percentage of wages rather than on a flat 
rate. It is considered that a partially disabled workman 
should receive a percentage of his wages proportioned to 
the extent of the disability. Nine states pay additional 
compensation from a special fund for a second injury. 

Farm labor and domestic service are exempted under 
the workmen’s compensation act in most states. Casual 
laborers are also usually excluded. Ten states and two 
territories include occupational diseases as injuries which 
entitle the worker to compensation. Injuries caused by 
the wilful intention of the employe are excluded by all 
but eight states. Suits for damages are not allowed under 
any circumstances by 15 states and two territories. 

Sentiment against the handling of insurance for work- 
men’s compensation by commercial companies is growing, 
according to the Association. The laws of eight states do 
not allow such insurance in commercial companies. Acci- 
dent boards for the administration of the law are pro- 
vided in forty states. Provision for the rehabilitation of 
industrial cripples is made by the laws of 40 states. 


Longshoremen’s Compensation 


The Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compen 
tion Act was finally adopted by Congress in the closing 
hours of the last session. Harbor workers were eligible 
for benefits under the terms of the earlier state com- 
pensation acts. But in 1917 the Supreme Court declared, 
by a five-to-four decision, that an accident on board ship 
was “maritime” and, therefore, outside state jurisdiction. 
Two laws providing specifically for the inclusion of har- 
bor workers under state laws were also declared unconsti- 
tutional. It was then decided that extension of federal 
protection was the only remedy. The new law (public 
law No. 803) provides for compensation for disability 
or death resulting from any accident (including occupa- 
tional diseases or infections) occurring on the navigable 
waters of the United States (including dry docks). The 
United States Employes’ Compensation Commission is 
charged with the administration of the law. 

The crews or masters of vessels or persons employed 
to load, unload or repair small vessels are not entitled 
to compensation under the law. Compensation is not 
allowed for the first 7 days of the disability, though in 
case of a disability lasting more than 49 days compensa- 
tion is allowed from the date of injury. Conpensation 
shall not be more than $25 per week nor less than $8 
per week. For total disability 6624 per cent of the aver- 
age weekly wage is the rate of compensation. The com- 
pensation for partial disability is graded according to the 
seriousness of the injury. In case of the death of 
employe funeral expenses of not more than $200 
allowed. Compensation of 35 per cent with 10 per cent 
additional for each surviving child is provided for the 
surviving wife or dependent husband. Surviving children 
without parents are to receive 15 per cent of the average 
wages. 
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_ The employer is required to furnish medical and su?- 
gical treatment, hospital service, etc. His responsibility 
may be met by insurance with stock companies, mutual 


"associations or other funds authorized to insure work- 


men’s compensation, or by self-insurance under certain 
conditions. The law also provides for various other 
administrative matters. 


Why They Changed Jobs 


A study of the reasons why women workers change 
their jobs was made at the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Workers in Industry in 1925, according to Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 54. 
The data were secured from the 97 students in the 
summer school. Nearly two-fifths (36) were foreign- 
born while 22 more were of foreign parentage on the 
father’s side. Nearly three-fifths had gone to work be- 
fore they were 16. About four-fifths had earned less 
than $10.00 in their first job. Nearly one-half had worked 
in three or more industries. A larger proportion of the 
union workers than of the non-union workers had held 
jobs in several industries. This is due to the fact that 
a large majority of the trade-unionists belonged to the 
millinery and garment industries, which are seasonal 
trades. About one-half of the workers had held indus- 
trial jobs for ~ years or longer; about 14 per cent for 
less than 6 yea 

The 97 okies gave reasons for 599 changes of jobs. 
Wages and hours were listed 146 times as the reason for 
leaving. “Discharge and ‘lay off,’. requiring involuntary 
hanges, accounted for a quarter ‘of the causes for leav- 
ng jobs. Dislike of the operation and dislike of the 
management were significantly large factors accounting 
for 12 per cent of the changes, and such reasons indicated 
the failure of the work process to make an appeal to the 
worker. Where union business was given as a cause 
for changing jobs, there was reference to the practice 
of securing information needed for union activities 
through employment in various places. It should be 
noted, however, that the majority of such instances (38 
out of 48) were cases of a single individual acting usually 
altogether on her own initiative. The ‘desire to see other 
cities’ and ‘restlessness’ are further indications of the 
slight attachment of the worker to her job. The usual 
variety of more purely personal reasons were found among 
those given as well as the unusual one ‘to continue edu- 
cation.’ Twenty-three of the 24 instances of this reason 
were cases of workers who gave up their jobs to come to 
the summer school at Bryn Mawr.” 


An Extraordinary Pastoral Letter 


Ten bishops and 30 prominent ministers and church 
officials of the South have recently issued an “Appeal 
to Industrial Leaders of the South” in which they say 
in part: “Life in a mill village under company control, 
while an advance of status in the beginning, is not the 
best training ground for citizenship in that it does not 
train residents for participation in government. It has 
enerally proved in recent years, however it may have 
en at first, to be unfavorable to education, to religion, 
and to understanding and sympathy between the citizens 
of the mill village and those of the larger community. 
In spite of the difficulty of the problem we are convinced 
that these villages should be merged as rapidly as is 
consistent with safety into the larger community. 


~ tendencies. 
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“Labor gives all that. it has, including capital through 
savings, and since labor also has wisdom, skill and ingenu- 
ity to contribute to the greater productivity of our indus- 
tries, it is desirable and right that it should have a proper 
share in making and enforcing the regulations by which 
industrial plants are controlled. . . . Higher wages, 
better schools, shorter hours of labor and the independence 
of the worker tend to enrich life and to develop a stronger 
type of citizenship. 

“We believe that all of these conditions can be steadily 
improved and we therefore urge you, as present leaders 
holding positions of responsibility and vantage, to take 
the initiative in their improvement. We believe that if 
you will take the initiative, and if there can be the friendly 
cooperation of employers, employes, churches, educators 
and officials of the state, it will be possible to build in 
the South by united effort, in the lifetime of this gene- 
ration, a greater and more powerful industry, constructed 
solidly upon goodwill and cooperation, avoiding the waste 
and bitterness of industrial conflicts and mitigating the 
intensity of the class struggle.” 

The statement has attracted a great deal of comment. 


Trends in Insurance 


The January issue of the Annals of the American 
Academy is devoted to a discussion of modern insurance 
It is edited by S. S. Huebner, professor of 
insurance and commerce at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The assets of insurance companies in the United 
States now amount to about one twenty-fifth of the na- 
tion’s total wealth, according to the editor. Insurance 
against business interruption is “probably the most dis- 
cussed subject in the field of property insurance” today 
and it is expected to become “one of the most important 
types of coverages.” 

Some insurance companies are now writing insurance 
policies without requiring a medical examination. The 
age limit for such insurance is usually 45, since hidden 
weaknesses do not usually develop until after that age. 
The applicant is asked to fill out a questionnaire intended 
to disclose any known weakness. Those whose medical 
history seems doubtful may then be given examination. 
It is expected that any increased mortality loss will be 
offset by the saving in examination fees. 

An interesting point is the fact that, while moderate 
drinkers were accepted as insurance risks before prohibi- 
tion, men who drink at all are now likely to be refused 
insurance because of the character of much of the liquor 
sold. 

Among other subjects discussed are the part played 
by life insurance companies in health conservation pro- 
grams, group life insurance, property insurance, automo- 
bile insurance, etc. 


Rehabilitating Men 


Convincing examples of the valuable work done by the 
Rehabilitation Division of the State Board of Education 
of California are given in the Survey for January 15, > 
H. D. Hicker, who is a district supervisor of this work. 

The common features of these cases, he says, are “a 

rmanent physical disability, incurred in industry or 
fro rom other causes in private, civilian life; a program of 
training, or vocational education including advice as to 
a suitable occupation ; and restoration to industry.” 
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Mr. Hicker wishes a general understanding that “voca- 
tional rehabilitation is not a charity. . As it is 
organized in California it is simply an extension of the 
public school system of the state to provide vocational 
training for persons who have a physical handicap. It 
is a special type of vocational education,” developed 
because of the “obvious economic advantage of turning 
potential liabilities into assets as producers.” With a 
short sketch of its history in that state he shows that 


, the California Legislature has found the work to be well 


worth while, that the service “has been extended beyond 
the work carried on by the federal government for dis- 
abled ex-service men” and “although instituted primarily 
for those injured in industry, it applies also to those 
disabilities due to disease, congenital defects, or any other 
cause.” “Any resident of California,” he says, “over the 
age of 16 (the working age) who has a vocational handi- 


cap, is eligible for this service, provided training is feas- 


ible and the person concerned may reasonably be expected 
to engage in a remunerative occupation after completing 
a vocational rehabilitation course. This applies to women 
as well as to men.” 

Quoting figures regarding the extent of accomplishment 
and the status of rehabilitants, Mr. Hicker comments: 
“When a disabled person’s earning capacity, which is the 
measure of his productiveness, can be increased 335 per 
cent in a year’s time at a cost of less than $300, certainly 
this is one of the best investments the state could possibly 
make. The principle of rehabilitation is economically 
sound.” 

The work of the Division has been restricted by finan- 
cial limitations, by the inability of many of the disabled 
to profit by the assistance offered, by the number of cases 
of total disability, and by the fact that no maintenance 
allowance is available for the period of instruction. Mr. 
Hicker says, however, that the experience of the Division 
has demonstrated that industrial vocational rehabilitation 
is a “practical means of restoring to industry vocationally 
handicapped persons through a program of re-education 
and allied service.” 


An Oriental Indicts Missions 


“Rightly or wrongly, the East has come to think of 
Christianity as part of the political game of the West,” 
says John Jesudason Cornelius, a fourth generation 
Christian and a distinguished native of India, in Harpers 
Magazine for April. His indictment, whether considered 
fair or not, is instructive. The expansion of foreign 
governments at the expense of China has been closely 
connected with the killing of missionaries by “would-not- 
be-saved Chinese rebels. Thus, indeed, the patriotic 
feeling to rid China of the missionary pestilence was 
aroused.” Dr. Cornelius believes that, had there been 
no treaties forcing special privileges for foreigners, 
especially missionaries, the Chinese would be Jess hostile 
oars though the situation would have been more difficult 
at first. 

Of India, the writer says that it is commonly believed 
that “the Bible comes first and then the gunpowder.” In 
Africa the natives have lost their lands since the arrival 
of the missionaries. “Hence the East concludes that the 
political method of the West is first to send missionaries, 
then traders, and then gunboats to deprive the helpless 
peoples of their lands and to take possession of their 
natural resources.” 


‘The Orient suspects the missionary’s real motive be- 
cause he has let himself be used as political agent of an 
alien government. 
government of India and the missionary Dr. Cornelius 
doubts if the latter can be neutral in his attitude toward 
the government and the natives. In some cases where 
the missionary has felt obliged to report students to the 
government for attending proscribed political meetings 
“the missionary appears to the non-Christian as a political 
agent masquerading under a religious cloak.” The present- 
day recognition of missionaries by imperialist govern- 


ments, he believes, has actually lessened their oppor- — 


tunities. 

Another indictment against the missionaries is that West- 
ern Christianity tends to suppress national cultures. While 
the East is “thankful for the introduction of Western 
education, it resents its introduction at the expense of 
national cultures.” In this connection the author cites 
insistence upon English as the medium of instruction, 
the condemnation of Oriental literature, music and art 
as “heathen,” the refusal in India to allow converts to 
retain their native names, etc. This attitude has resulted 
in the denationalization of the Christian communities in 
both India and China. Another difficulty in the Chinese 
situation is the fact that the Chinese Christians were put 
under the protection of foreign powers by treaties. 

But Dr. Cornelius accuses Christianity of “religious 
imperialism,” as well. “Coupled with the intemperate 
aggressiveness of the Western nations, the simple religion 
of the humble Nazarene has become the most aggressive, 


exclusive, and powerfully organized religion in the world.” 
The writer quotes hymns and missionary literature irf 


this connection. 
In addition, the brighter side of the West has been 


pictured for the East. As Orientals become more familiar 


with Western life, they see its social evils, and lose con- 
fidence in Christianity. 
against an organized religion which for the sake of money 


to propagate itself so humiliates them in the eyes of 7 


others. Only an interpretation of the higher 
idealism of both countries will bring about goodwill.” 


The anti-Christian movement, says Dr. Cornelius, is 7 
“a call to Christianity to disentangle itself from all its © 
political complications, to substitute disinterested service © 


for proselytizing as its motive, to seek to supplement and 
not to supplant, to be domestic and not foreign, to be con- 
cerned more with life and less with dogma.” It should be 


noted that this article is an attempt by an Oriental Chris- | 
tian to interpret the anti-Christian movement of the Orient. — 


A Social Service Quarterly 


An important new quarterly in the field of social work 
is the Social Service Review, edited by the faculty of the 


Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the 7 


University of Chicago. 


The March issue, the first, includes among other articles 1 
“The Budget of the Unskilled Laborer,’ by Lillian} 
H. L. Harris, Jr.; “Frontiers of Control in Public WéMe 


Houghteling; “Negro Mortality Rates in Chicago,” b 


fare Administration,” by Sophronisba B. Breckinridge. 
The new magazine is published by the University of 
Chicago Press at a subscription rate of $4.00 per year. 


‘printed in U.S. A. 


In view of the relations between the gig 


“The Orientals naturally revolt 
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